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THE LOTUS 

MAGAZINE 

A LADY OF THE TWELFTH DYNASTY 

Suggested by the exhibition of Egyptian Antiquities 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

HE Metropolitan Museum of Art organised in 
1906 a department of Egyptian art and ap' 
pointed Mr. Albert M. Lythgoe curator there' 
of. The plans for an expedition to excavate in 
Egypt for archaeological relics already had been 
formed. Mr. Lythgoe came from the Egyptian 
department of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
and had been an instructor in Egyptology at 
Harvard. The winter previous to his appoint' 
ment by the Metropolitan he had been in charge 
of excavations near the pyramids of Gizeh. 
The expedition organised by the Museum began active 
work in 1907 on a concession granted by the Egyptian 
government at the two pyramids of Lisht, which are at a 
point about thirtyfive miles south of Cairo. The excavations 
began none too soon; for it had been calculated that at the 
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rate at which such work was then being carried on in Egypt, 
it would not be many years before the soil of that country 
would be exhausted and all the really fine things absorbed 
by public institutions. The result of the work by the Met' 
ropolitan Museum's expedition, and its department of Egyp- 
tian art is shown in the exhibition, in a series of galleries, of 
the art of ancient Egypt systematically arranged in historical 
sequence. 

Regarding the objects found at the pyramids of Lisht, 
these pyramids date from the twelfth dynasty (2,000-1750 
B.C.). Of the two pyramids the northernmost was identified 
in 1882 by Maspero, as that of King Amenemhat I., the 
southernmost as that of his son and successor, Usertesen I. 
An expedition of the French Institute of Oriental Archae- 
ology at Cairo, had worked here in 1894-5 and in clearing 
the pyramid temple of Usertesen, discovered ten life siz;e 
seated figures of the King which originally were in the tem- 
ple. The Metropolitan expedition concentrated on the pyra- 
mid of Amenemhat and on the cemetery of private tombs 
about it. First of all the upper layer of loose drift sand was 
removed. This disclosed a hard packed level of drift and 
cutting through this showed remains of a Roman period built 
over the twelfth dynasty Egyptian remains below. 

In the cemetery the tombs were found to date from the 
early part of the twelfth dynasty and aside from intrusive 
burials of a later period, the use of the cemetery appeared to 
have been limited to the dynasty named. There was no evi- 
dence in the tombs of disturbance in modern times, but as 
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usual in Egyptian cemeteries, most of the burial chambers 
had been opened and plundered in ancient times and super- 
structures had been taken for building material. 

However interesting the exhibition in the Egyptian gal' 
leries may be as a whole, to me the most fascinating object 
in it was found in this cemetery. For the progress of the ex- 
cavation of the cemetery led in time to the discovery of one 
tomb— that of a lady named Senbtes— which had escaped all 
but a slight contemporary disturbance, and which yielded 
most important results. Owing to the number and elaborate 
nature of the objects which it contained, Mr. Arthur C. Mace 
and Mr. Herbert E. Winlock, who carried out the recording 
and clearing of the tomb, were engaged for more than two 
months in the work. The following description of the tomb 
was contributed by Mr. Mace in his report to the bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The tomb consisted of a vertical shaft, over eight yards 
long running east and west. At the bottom, on the west side, 
the shaft opened into a large offering chamber, and within 
this again, on the north side, there was a long narrow cham' 
ber which served for the actual burial. 

The shaft was filled from the top to within a short dis' 
tance of the bottom, with large rough blocks of stone, and 
it was this fact which first suggested the possibility that there 
might be an untouched burial below, the shaft-filling of the 
ordinary plundered tomb consisting usually of debris and 
drift sand. The door at the bottom of the shaft, however, 
was not blocked in any way, and the filling had therefore 
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drifted into the chamber, the slope thus formed reaching 
almost to its further side, while an additional pile of stones 
and rubbish, probably from the original filling, was heaped 
up at the entrance of the inner chamber, and over the end 
of the coffin. 

It seemed clear at first that the tomb had been entered at 
some time subsequent to the burial, and as the chamber was 
gradually cleared the fact became increasingly evident. 
Underneath the pile of rubbish at the doorway there were 
a number of scattered bricks, which obviously belonged to 
the original blocking, while just outside the doorway there 
was a wooden box upside down, which contained the re' 
mains of what may once have been a wig. The pottery 
which covered the floor had been pushed out of place and 
heaped up in the centre of the chamber. The furniture of 
the inner chamber seemed at first to be intact, though this 
was difficult to ascertain certainly as the wood of the outer 
coffin had become rotten, and the coffin itself had collapsed. 
Closer examination, however, showed that the gold leaf from 
this outer coffin had been carefully stripped off, though that 
on the inner coffin and on the Canopic box was still intact. 
Curiously enough this seems to have been the sum total of 
damage done, and the conclusion is that plunderers had en' 
tered the tomb, but were disturbed before they had time to 
seek further, and went off with the gold which they had 
secured, and possibly the set of stone toilet vases which are 
usually found with burials of this class. 

So much for the condition in which the tomb was found. 
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Now to the description of its actual contents. The outer 
chamber seems to have contained nothing but pottery. There 
were in all one hundred and eight pieces, mostly tint model 
vases and saucers. With them there were several large dishes 
or platters, containing offerings of various kinds— ducks, 
joints of beef, etc. of the types which we see so frequently 
represented on the monuments. The inner chamber, as al' 
ready stated, was practically intact. The coffin lay on the 
west side of the chamber, close to the west wall, the space 
between the coffin and the east wall being occupied by a 
long narrow box, which contained a mace'head of quarts 
crystal, the remains of two or three wooden staves, and two 
small wooden boxes in the form of shrines, containing shape 
less bundles of decayed cloth. Underneath the coffin, and 
projecting from its end were two poles, which served as 
skids on which the coffin was pushed into place. The 
Canopic niche, following the usual custom, was on the east 
side of the chamber. The box which contained the vases 
was of wood, in shape almost identical with the coffin, and 
was decorated with strips of gold leaf around the rim of the 
lid and down the corners, and with painted bands of inscrip' 
tion now almost indecipherable. The vases were of alabas- 
ter, with painted wooden heads, and contained what may 
be assumed to have been the internal organs of the body, 
wrapped in cloth. 

No fewer than three coffins were considered necessary 
for the housing of the body. Of these the outer one was in 
very bad condition, crumbling almost to powder when 
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touched. Under the circumstances, it was only possible to 
note its approximate measurements, and the fact that it had, 
in addition to the bands of gold foil already mentioned, a 
painted band of inscription down the centre of the lid, verti' 
cal bands on the sides, and an eye'panel similar in design to 
the one on the second coffin. 

This second coffin was of hard wood, probably cedar, and, 
as far as the wood was concerned, in almost perfect condi' 
tion. Down the centre of the lid there was a broad band of 
gold leaf with an incised inscription giving the names of the 
woman, for whom the tomb was constructed— Senbtes and 
Hapisit— while round the top edge of the coffin and down 
the corners there were narrow bands of the same material. 
At the north end of the east side of the coffin there was a 
gilded eye panel, with inlaid eyes of alabaster and obsidian. 
Unfortunately the gold leaf on this coffin had not been glued 
directly on the wood, a thin layer of plaster being interposed. 
Consequently it was for the most part hanging loose, and 
had to be restuck inch by inch before the coffin could be 
moved. On removing the lid the coffin was found to be filled, 
almost to the top, with fringed shawls, some ten or twelve 
in number, each folded double and laid loose over the inner' 
most coffin. Between the layers of these shawls there were 
a number of ceremonial staves. Thus on the right side of the 
coffin was a curious double staff of unknown use; on the 
left side one plain staff, one staff with forked bottom, two 
bows, one staff with crooked handle, one straight uas'head 
staff, one curly uas'head staff, one mace with wooden handle 
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and alabaster head, one whip. This last is of a type well 
known in the twelfth dynasty, but very rarely found in 
perfect condition. The handle and flail ends are of wood ; 
the long cylindrical beads are of blue pottery, ringed with 
gold at the ends; and the smaller beads are of carnelian and 
blue glazed pottery, also with gold rings. 

The removal of the staves and cloth brought to light the 
innermost coffin, which was of human form, and of elaborate 
design. It was constructed of wood, with a thin wash of 
pitch inside, and outside a layer of cloth covered with plas' 
ter and overlaid with gold leaf. The faccmask was of thicker 
plaster, carefully modelled with inlaid eyes of alabaster and 
obsidian, set in silver frames. At the neck there was a panel 
of actual beads— carnelian and glaze — set into the plaster, 
with conventional wig curls on either side, done in blue 
paste with a carnelian disc at the extremities of each curl. 
The lid had been fastened to the body of the coffin by a sys' 
tern of bronze pins and catches so ingenious in construction 
that nothing short of main force would have sufficed to open 
it. Unfortunately it was made of soft wood, which had rot' 
ted away, so that only measurements and notes on its con' 
struction and scheme of ornamentation could be secured. It 
was laid on its side, with the face toward the eycpanels of 
the outer coffin. 

Immediately inside the third coffin there was a thick layer 
of pitch, which must have been poured on after the body 
had been laid in position, just prior to the burial, for the 
pitch had for the most part run down to the left side of the 



body, and must therefore have been introduced only just 
before the coffin was closed and laid on its side. In this pitch 
layer were found the most valuable of the personal orna- 
ments of the woman of this burial nearly four thousand 
years ago. They must have been placed on the body out- 
side the final wrappings, and been dragged out of position 
by the pitch as it ran. 

These ornaments consisted of a circlet, from the head, 
and formed of three coils of twisted gold wire ending in an 
ornament over the forehead; and a series of ninety-eight 
gold rosettes which had been dotted over the wig and fast- 
ened to its separate strands, a necklace of tiny gold, carnelian 
and beryl beads with gold shell pendants; a second necklace 
of tiny brown beads with girdle-tie pendants of gold, silver, 
carnelian, beryl and ivory; and ornaments supposedly brace- 
lets, of tiny brown beads, with, at intervals, double heart 
amulets of gold carnelian, beryl and ivory. Just inside this 
pitch layer, and outside the wrappings of the body, there 
was a very elaborate bead girdle, fastened on the right side 
with a placque of plaster covered with gold foil, on which 
was inscribed the name Senbtes, and, close to the hands on 
the left side, a small dagger in a wooden sheath decorated 
with gold. 

Several thicknesses of cloth enveloped the body. The 
innermost wrapping of all was a shawl of extraordinarily 
fine texture. The outer wrappings consisted of alternate 
shawls and bandages, the cloth of the latter being of much 
coarser quality. The legs and arms were wrapped separately. 
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Inside these wrappings, and separated from each other by 
the various layers of cloth, there were a number of other 
personal ornaments; two elaborate head collars of carnelian, 
glased pottery and gilt plaster, a bronze pectoral covered 
with gold foil, a necklace of bottle-shaped beads made of 
ivory, carnelian, green stone, and glazed pottery covered 
with gold foil, with a carnelian and gold cloisonne pendant; 
a carnelian hawk amulet; a small chain covered with bead 
work and tipped with gold ; and behind the head a large disc 
of hard paste or some similar material, which may perhaps 
be the prototype of the later inscribed hypocephalus. 

The body was on its left side, with its head to the north 
and face east. It was well-preserved, and on closer examin- 
ation showed clear traces of mummification, a fact of extreme 
archaeological importance. It has generally been accepted 
as probable that a partial mummification, at any rate, was 
practised as early as the twelfth dynasty, or even earlier, but 
it is unusual to find more than a bare skeleton, and, until this 
woman of the twelfth dynasty was found in her tomb, there 
had been no definitely recorded case of mummification prior 
to the eighteenth dynasty. 

With a view to the importance of the burial the body was 
kept intact as far as possible and submitted to Dr. Elliot-Smith, 
professor of anatomy at the Cairo School of Medicine. He 
found the body to be that of a very small and exceedingly 
slender woman of about fifty years of age. The viscera had 
been removed through an incision and the skin adjoining the 
wound, and the liver stuffed into it, were smeared with a 
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brownish yellowish material, which when burnt emited a 
strong resinous odor. The body was packed with a series of 
wads of linen, some of which had become solidified into resin' 
ous masses. In the upper part of the chest was a loose mass, 
consisting of a hollo w viscus, whose cavities were packed with 
wads of linen. From an examination of its form there was 
little doubt that this was the heart. It must have been de' 
tached, then stuffed with linen and returned to the body. No 
attempt was made to remove the brain, nor to pack the mouth 
or nose. A little resin had been placed in front of the eyes 
and the eyelid drawn over it so as practically to enclose it. 
The small regular teeth were found remarkably little worn, 
with the exception of the incisors. The face is small, the eyes 
large and round, the nose well proportioned, being neither 
aquiline nor flat. 

And now the body of this slender lady of ancient Egypt, 
discovered in her place of burial, where she had lain in the 
silence of the centuries for nearly four thousand years, is one 
of the objects of curiosity in the art museum of the bustling 
metropolis of a world beyond her ken or that of any of her 
people. Under glass near by are the ornaments with which 
she decked herself in life, and that were laid away with her 
in death. Within the body itself is the heart— the heart of 
Senbtes, a woman of the twelfth dynasty; the heart that, 
fortunately, stopped beating centuries before the mortal re 
mains in which it pulsed, were laid out to be gased upon by 
the barbarians of the Western World. 
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